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When is it right to tell a lie? As I write, the British General Election is approaching and the three 
main political parties are accusing each other of deceit on a daily basis. The government has 
been involved in a series of scandals. Ministers and MPs have been accused of 'sleaze' and lying 
to parliament; we have had 'Arms to Iraq', 'Cash for Questions' and a general round of 
mudslinging over the use of 'spin doctors' to manipulate the media and the electorate. 
When the Conservative minister William Waldegrave admitted to a parliamentary committee 
that it was sometimes necessary for a government to deceive Parliament he was roundly 
condemned. But the leader of the Liberal Democrats conceded that official deceit could be 
justified where 'soldiers' lives' were at stake. Ashdown and other politicians also pointed out that 
agovernmentmay have to lieto Parliament about planned currency policies to avoid a run on 
the pound which would be damaging to the British economy. Waldegrave ran into trouble 
because he tried to use these exceptional cases to justify more questionable instances of official 
deceit. But the incident revealed that a democratic society can sanction a 'noble lie' if it can be 
shown to have saved lives or jobs. 

To a modem audience of democratic citizens the character and actions of Odysseus in 
Sophocles' Philoctetes seem very 'sleazy'. As we shall see, he is willing to deceive a comrade 
and he celebrates the manipulative power of words. Both politicians and teachers of rhetoric 
were often viewed negatively in late fifth century Athens. It may seem that Odysseus is 
characterised as a dishonest 'demagogue' and a cunning 'sophist'. The comedian 
Aristophanesand the historian Thucydides both depict the teaching and practice of rhetoric as 
enterprises which enable Athens' political elite to deceive the people. But if Odysseus 
reminded an Athenian audience of the ambition and slipperiness of their own leaders in 409 
B.C., would they have regarded him as a completely negative character? 

The Common Good? 

Odysseus has arrived on the remote island of Lemnos on a mission to retrieve the hero 
Philoctetes and his invincible bow and arrows. An oracle has revealed to the Greek leaders at 
Troy that the city can only be captured with this secret weapon. But Philoctetes had been 
abandoned on the wild and deserted island by the Greek expedition ten years earlier. He had 
been bitten in the foot by a venomous serpent when visiting a temple. At the opening of the play 
Odysseus explains that Philoctetes' foul and incurable wound made it impossible to keep him 
on the expedition: 

This is the place where, many years ago. Acting on the orders of our overlords, 

/left Philoctetes the Malian, Poeas' son. Lamed by a festering ulcer in his foot. 

At which he would moan and howl incessantly. Our camp was never free of his frantic wailing — 
Never a moment's pause for libation or prayer. 

But the silence was desecrated by his tortured -cries. 

It is important to realise that Philoctetes is abandoned because he disrupts the silence 
necessary for the correct conduct of religious ritual. By threatening to pollute the libations and 
prayers of the Greek army, he jeopardises the success of the military operation. In explaining 



the reasons for the apparently cruel treatment of Philoctetes, Odysseus embarks on a self- 
justification. which he will repeat throughout the play. His priority is the safety and success of 
the Greek army as a whole. 

Odysseus knows that Philoctetes' resentment towards him and the Greek leadership will make 
it impossible to persuade the wounded hero to return to Troy of his own free will. Nor is 
physical force a viable strategy - Philoctetes has the formidable bow to protect him. To 
achieve his mission Odysseus mobilises his own secret weapon -deceit. In his opening speech 
Odysseusdescribes his plan to capture Philoctetes as a sophisma ('scheme') -a word which 
conjures up the suspicious world of sophistic teaching and rhetoric. An Athenian audience 
would associate Odysseus with trickery. In Homer's Odyssey, he is portrayed as a master of 
disguise and falsehoods. In Book 9 of the Iliad Achilles is suspicious of Odysseus' diplomacy: 

'As much as I detest Hades, I detest a man who says one thing whilst hiding another in the depths 
of his heart.' The Homeric Achilles' contempt forOdyssean cunning provides an important 
backdrop for the action of the Philoctetes. For it is Achilles' adolescent son, Neoptolemus, 
who has accompanied the trickster to Lemnos. He will be required to execute Odysseus' plan to 
trick the wounded bowman. Achilles and Philoctetes were good friends. Achilles is dead but 
Odysseus knows that Neoptolemus can win Philoctetes' trust. If Odysseus stays out of sight, 
the young man can tell Philoctetes that he has fallen out with the Greek leadership and is 
returning home from Troy. He can get Philoctetes and his bow onto a ship with the false 
promise that they will both return to Greece. How will the son of Achilles be persuaded to 
deceive his father's old friend? And what would an Athenian audience make of the ensuing 
debate about the rights and wrongs of trickery? 

Deceit and the Morality of Heroism 

Odysseus knows that Neoptolemus will find deceit repulsive. But he argues that the end justifies 
the means. He tells Neoptolemus that if he is 'shameless' for one day, he will be the 'most pious' 
of mortals for the rest of his life. Odysseus seems to be claiming that the fall of Troy is willed by 
the gods and that the dishonest acquisition of the bow is therefore a pious act. Neoptolemus 
replies that deceit is not in his nature and he invokes Achilles' hatred of dishonesty too. He says 
he prefers force to deceit and argues that he would rather lose by noble means than win through 
base tactics. Odysseus replies that he took the same view as Neoptolemus when he was young. 
But he has learnt from experience that 'words count more than deeds in theworld of mortals.' 
Neoptolemus asks if persuasion will work. Odysseus makes it clear that neither persuasion nor 
force are possible with the resentful and well-armed Philoctetes. Neoptolemus is still not 
satisfied; surely it is shameful to tell a lie? Odysseus replies that it is not shameful, if the safety of 
the army depends on it. 

In his hatred of deceit and his preference for open confrontation, Neoptolemus is articulating 
views he has inherited from his heroic father. But for an Athenian audience, the young man's 
viewpoint was directly relevant to their own value-system. And Odysseus' promotion of deceit was 
equally pertinent to their experience of the war with Sparta which was raging at the time of the 
play's performance. Deceit and trickery were opposed to the military and democratic ideals which 
we find in Athenian public oratory. Thucydides puts the following words into a speech of the great 
Athenian leader Pericles: 



We are also different from our opponents in our system of training for warfare, and this in the 
following respects. In the first place, we throw our city open to all the world and we never by exclusion 
acts debar anyone from learning or seeing anything which an enemy might profit by observing if it 
were not kept from his sight; for we place our dependence, not so much upon prearranged devices 
and deceptions as upon the courage which springs from our souls when we are called to action. 
And again, in the matter of education, whereas they from early childhood by laborious discipline 
make pursuit of manly courage, we with our unrestricted mode of life are none the less ready to 
meet any equality of danger. 

The speech from which this extract is taken was supposedly delivered in 431 B.C. at a funeral 
ceremony commemorating the most recentcrop of Athenian casualtiesin thewaragainstSparta. 
Pericles argues that Athenian citizen-soldiers are naturally more courageous than the Spartan enemy 
and, in direct contrast to that enemy, the Athenians operate an 'open society' and do not rely on 
tactics of trickery to succeed militarily. Like Neoptolemusat the beginning of our play, Pericles 
represents deceit as incompatible with 'real' courage and honourable conduct. Indeed, Pericles' 
remarks fall in line with the manner in which land warfare was meant to be conducted in the 
fifth century. The Athenian citizen who could afford to buy his own armour was called a 'hoplite'. 
He lined up with his comrades against the enemy hoplite unitson openground in broad daylight. 
The battle was pre-arranged; there were not meant to beany surprise attacks or ambushes. However, 
in contrast to Pericles' ideals of military behaviour, Thucydides frequently records occasions when 
Athenian land troops were tricked and ambushed in the war against Sparta. Furthermore, he tells 
us that Athenian generals soon learnt to use trickery and ambushes. This was to be a 'dirty war' 
where the honourable and chivalrousideals of 'open' hoplite confrontation would be uselessin 
mountainous terrain oragainst a more mobile and cunning enemy. When Sophocles' Odysseus 
argues that safety can sometimes only be achieved through trick- ery, then there must have been 
citizensin theaudience of thisplay who understood what he meant from bitter experience. 

The 'Noble Lie' in Athens 

But if Odysseus and Philoctetes have become 'enemies' when they are supposed to be comrades, 
what would the audience have made of the proposition that Neoptolemus should deceive a hero with 
whom he has inherited ties of friendship? In Plato's fourth- century philosophical work, the Republic, 
Socrates argues that it is justifiable to lie to a friend if such a lie will prevent that friend from harming 
himself. Healso argues that the leaders of his 'ideal state' should be allowed to lie to their citizens if 
that lie benefits the state. This is Plato's infamous 'noble lie'. But in his speech On the Peace with 
Sparta the Athenian orator Andocides condemnsthose who argue that thedemocracy has never 
been saved by open persuasion and that it is necessary to deceive the people for their own good. He 
admits that a general may need to use deceitin warfareand hemay even need to deceive his own 
troops. But he is adamant thatthe democratic political assembly must be free of dishonesty or 
secrecy. From the evidence of these and other texts it seems probable that the idea of the 'noble 
lie' was well-known at the time Philoctetes was performed. The political and moral acceptability of 
the 'noble lie' seems to have been a matterof debate both in Athens' political assembly and in 
discussions amongst philosophersand sophists. 

It is clear that Odysseus has little thought for Philoctetes' personal well-being when he asks 
Neoptolemus to deceive him. At the end of the play the intervention of the divine Heracles makes 
it clear that if Philoctetes returns to Troy with the bow he will be healed and win glory. But 
Odysseus does not have Philoctetes' rehabilitation in mind when he hatches his plot. Nevertheless, 
his argument that there are cases where an army can only be saved by deceiving acomrade would 
not seem unreasonable to everybody. For some citizens, no doubt, it sounded like a dubious 



rhetorical ploy and gave off the stench of anti- democratic political thought. For others, Odysseus' 
justification of this particular trick would come across as the kind of wise, patriotic and realistic 
strategy which they would expect their own military and political leaders to deploy in the tight 
situations which a war can create. 


The First Casualty of War 

Neoptolemus will be unable to go through with his deception of Philoctetes.His pity for the agonised 
and slighted hero leads him into a dilemma of conscience. Should he act in the interests of the army or 
themanwhotrustshimasafriend? Neoptolemus chooses to betray Odysseus but we should not 
forget that he is initially persuaded that the deception is necessary. Nor should we forget that he 
agrees to the plan because Odysseus claims that he will be richly rewarded for his wisdom and 
courage. It can even be argued that Philoctetes' pride and stubbornnessdo not place him above 
reproach. Noneofthe three main characters appear morally perfect. But when placed in the context 
of Athens' long war with Sparta and discussions of deceit in Athenian texts, we can see that the 
Philoctetes presented characters and arguments which spoke directly to the moral and ideological 
difficulties which its audience were experiencing as a result of war. 

In 1928 the Labour politician and pacifist Arthur Ponsonbysaid that 'when war is declared, the 
first casualty is truth.' Through Odysseus and Neoptolemus, Sophocles prompts his audience to 
ask themselves and each other whether war can ever justify a 'good lie'. The play sets honourable 
ideals of trust and honesty against a case where the safety of the many can only be achieved 
through the deceit of an individual. The proud Philoctetes views Odysseus as a self-serving and 
despicable politician and as we become tired of electioneering we might be inclined to agree with 
him. But for an Athenian audience, Odysseus' outlook and behaviour may have been more difficult 
to judge and thus much less easy to condemn completely. 
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